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inherent necessity of things as they are. They have posed as author- 
ities on the general social movement, when it ought to be self-evident 
that the methods of general science alone can throw light upon such 
evolutionary phenomena. Any one who has sat through conven- 
tional courses on socialism, for example, and written examination 
papers giving ten reasons for and ten against socialism, will sym- 
pathize with Veblen's ridiculing of the methods of the mid- Victorian 
style of economics. 

What one may fairly conclude from these essays is that Veblen 
has a method of study competent to yield extremely valuable results 
when applied to its proper field, a field perhaps richer and culturally 
more significant than that which is competently handled by orthodox 
economics. But that Veblen's method can be applied in the ortho- 
dox field, and that the orthodox field can be abandoned as worked 
out, appear to be assumptions unwarranted by any evidence Veblen 
furnishes here or elsewhere. 

Alvin Johnson. 

New York City. 

Contemporary French Politics. By Raymond Leslie Buell. 
New York, D. Appleton and Company, 1920. — xxviii, 524 pp. 

Mr. Buell has not given us a conventional textbook on French 
government. His method has been to approach government through 
the parties which operate it and through the problems which confront 
the parties at the present time. Incidentally, without resorting to 
any systematic analysis of the executive and legislative organs, the 
civil service and local government, he has managed to make their 
broad outlines tolerably clear and to accentuate those special aspects 
about which partisan controversy ranges. Thus, defects in the func- 
tioning of the parliamentary system are revealed in a chapter on 
" Parties and Parliament " ; the fundamental features of the Con- 
stitution of 1875 are considered in relation to the demands of con- 
servative parties for an enlargement of the president's authority, for 
the strengthening of the Senate, and for the judicial control, of legis- 
lative acts. Problems of administration, so often evaded or ignored, 
receive adequate attention. Mr. Buell is quite alive to the growing 
volume of criticism and complaint in France, to the agitation that 
seeks a remedy for abuses in deconcentration (whereby the initiative 
and discretion of subordinate officials would be enlarged) and in de- 
centralization (whereby extensive powers would be conceded to new 
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local areas called "regions"). He does not ignore the possible ad- 
vantages of a civil service controlled by the civil servants themselves. 

More than half the book, if one may include chapters on syndical- 
ism and the newspapers, is devoted to the political parties. Mr. Buell 
examines their programs, their alliances and antagonisms, their vicis- 
situdes of fortune during the last two decades. He attempts to ex- 
plain the existence of so many parties and to indicate the process by 
which consolidation is likely to take place. He describes in some 
detail the conflict within the United Socialist party, leading first to 
secession from the " Sacred Union " during the war, then to the 
triumph of the extremist faction, and finally to the combination of 
the bourgeois parties in the National, Republican Bloc. The Amer- 
ican student is provided, therefore, with a survey of partisan activ- 
ities before and after the war and is in a position to understand new 
movements in French politics without searching through the files of 
newspapers and magazines. It may be said that Mr. Buell preserves 
a fair attitude throughout; his sympathies lie with the Democratic- 
Republican party of the Center, but he is not moved thereby to dis- 
tort and misinterpret the aims of parties on the Left and Right. 

Useful and interesting as the book is, it suffers from defects that 
are in some cases merely venial and in others serious enough to im- 
pair its authority. There are marks of carelessness, immaturity and 
misinformation ; and these deserve consideration not only as pointing 
to certain deficiencies in Mr. Buell's work, but also as suggesting de- 
ficiencies in the discipline of our American seminars. 

Mr. Buell has dealt with " contemporary " politics. So rapid has 
been the march of events, however, that the effort to keep abreast of 
new developments has necessitated successive modifications of the 
text; and, in making these, Mr. Buell has left exposed here and 
there the strata of earlier glacial periods. Interesting fossils may be 
discovered without much excavation. Thus we are told on page 68 
that the Socialists constitute a sixth of the Chamber (as they did be- 
fore the election of 1919) ; on page 139, that "there is little possi- 
bility of another Bloc " (its formation is fully described in another 
chapter) ; on page 152, that the district ticket is still used in elec- 
tions ; and on page 339, that " the statist activities of Parliament 
are being strenuously objected to " because there should have been 
a new election in 1918! Not every reader will have the archaeolog- 
ical insight to place these numerous fossils in their right period. 

Inaccuracies and misstatements abound. " In Paris alone ", Mr. 
Buell says, referring to the elections of 1919, "ten different tickets 
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appeared upon the ballot " (page 189). This is quite untrue. Paris 
formed not one district, but four districts ; there was not one blanket 
ballot, but twenty-three different ballots for twenty-three different 
lists; in no district did more than seven lists compete. We are told 
on page 30 that collectivism is the " principal characteristic " of the 
Radical-Socialist party (which has in reality denounced collectivism 
over and over again) ; on page 170, that supplementary elections 
have been abolished; on page 216, that the Constitution is composed 
of five fundamental laws (two of those cited are not part of the 
Constitution at all) ; on page 222, that cabinets "often" contain 
members who have absolutely no connection with Parliament; on 
page 222' (note), that Poincare's sketchy book gives a "thorough" 
description of French government; that Briand and Viviani refused 
to join the Unified Socialist party (page 36) and that they were 
excluded from it (page 147) ; that the anti-clerical bloc was formed 
in 1900 (page 111), 1901 (pages 28 and 84), and 1902 (page 180), 
and that it disappeared in 1906 (page 81 and index) and in 1912 
(page 110). 

Mr. Buell becomes vague and incoherent when discussing the vari- 
ous systems of election that have been proposed or applied in France. 
He speaks of "a faulty method of election known as the scrutin 
d'arrondissement " (page 153) in a way that quite obscures its iden- 
tity with the familiar district ticket of the United States and Eng- 
land. He confounds proportional representation with the cumula- 
tive vote (page 158). He seems to regard the scrutin de liste and 
proportional representation, which are utterly opposed in principle 
and effect, as closely related systems. The confusion occurs so often 
that it cannot be attributed to careless phrasing. Thus the Radical- 
Socialist party "refused definitely to commit itself to proportional 
representation, although it has stood for the scrutin de liste" (page 
29) ; and the Senate rejected proportional representation in 1913, 
"although" it substituted the scrutin de liste (page 160). In an- 
other passage (page 156) the general ticket is actually assumed to 
facilitate minority representation. In commenting upon the electoral 
law of 1919 Mr. Buell speaks of " the possibility of making every 
vote effective" (page 170) and says that "France now has the 
assurance that its Chamber of Deputies will more nearly correspond 
to popular sympathies" (page 171). Strange language to employ 
after the late elections! Under the old law in 1914 the Unified 
Socialists cast 16 per cent of the popular vote and won 101 of the 
602 seats (17 per cent) ; under the new law in 1919 they cast 25 
per cent of the vote and won 68 of the 626 seats ( 1 1 per cent) . 
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In this case the author simply contradicts himself, for the figures 
given are his own. Such contradictions are too numerous to be over- 
looked. It is stated (page 154) that "the arrondissement method 
permits of effectual control of elections by the government". Yet 
it is also stated on the previous page that " to control departmental 
elections was within the physical power of the government; but to 
dominate arrondissement elections, so numerous were the districts, 
was an impossible task ". " Radical " and " liberal " are used as 
interchangeable terms (pages 7, 283), although the author repeat- 
edly insists that the Radicals are collectivists and Socialists. It is 
impossible to discover who Mr. Buell really thinks the Radicals are. 
At one moment he identifies them with the Unified Radical and 
Radical-Socialist party; at another he speaks of the growing cleav- 
age between the Radical-Socialists and " the Radicals proper " (page 
206). Now the Radical-Socialists won 172 seats in 1914, and 86 
in 1919; these are official figures. Yet (page 29 note) Mr. Buell 
says : " The party became known as the Unified Radicals. The elec- 
tion of 1914 . . . reduced their number to 257 members. In 1919 
their number was still further reduced to 143." And in another 
place (pages 192, 193) he gives the same figures, not simply for the 
" Radicals ", but for the " Radical Socialists ". 

Mr. Buell expresses himself in simple, direct language, without 
over-emphasis or labored phrasing. On the whole the book is well 
written ; and therefore it is the more astonishing to come upon glar- 
ing lapses in usage and construction. We are told that it was " im- 
possible to frustrate the people of Alsace and Lorraine from the 
benefits of their regional organization" (page 393) and that the 
Chamber was " reticent to extend a right which would include even 
judges" (page 278). Mr. Buell's chief difficulty lies, however, in 
his translations from the French. " Commission " may be accepted 
for commission; "functionary", for fonctionnaire (though not in 
the singular phrase "functionary leader") ; but what can palliate 
" amical " for amicale (page 364), "solidarity" for solidairement 
(ministers solidarity responsible, page 219), or "fifteen days" for 
quinze jours (page 168, where " within fifteen days " takes the place 
of " two weeks later ") ? Mr. Buell has not observed the distinction 
between " session " and stance (page 65). He does note (page 46) 
the distinction between projets (" projects", he calls them — govern- 
ment bills) and propositions (private-member bills) ; but later he 
has private members introducing "projects" (pages 160, 162, 164). 
He also refers to orders of the day and resolutions as " bills " (pages 
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72, 73). Looseness of this kind is not peculiar to Mr. Buell; nor 
does he stand alone in decorating his sentences with French words 
that should be done into English. When he says that " the Chamber 
had to reject the treaty ensemble or ratify it ensemble" (page 174), 
or that the gouvernants govern and the gouvernes are governed (page 
353), he may have had difficulty in finding an appropriate English 
word. But why should he give us this extraordinary sentence (page 
359) : "The homme de politique must give way to the homme des 
affaires — the politician to the business man " ? 

E. M. Sait. 
University of California. 

A History of the Indian Nationalist Movement. By SIR 
Verney Lovett. New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1920. 
— xiv, 285 pp. 

Those students of international politics who care for facts will find 
in the present volume a well-compiled digest from year to year of the 
military achievements of Young India in its steady war against Great 
Britain. The story has all the authority of a first-hand study, since 
the author was one of those English members of the Indian civil ser- 
vice who were engaged by the British government to prepare the offi- 
cial history of Indian sedition, conspiracy and revolutionary propa- 
ganda, published in 1918. Another of his significant qualifications for 
the present task is his participation in the framing of the Rowlatt Act 
of 19 19, the Nationalist reaction to which has served to add Amritsar 
and Ahmedabad to the list of the world's massacres. 

To the author the "vital issue of the present" is : " Will the con- 
stitutional changes ' ' effected by the new Government of India Bill 
" be such as adequately to maintain British supremacy" (page 254)? 
Notwithstanding his verbose solicitude for the well-being of India, he 
seems to share the opinion formerly expressed by Lord Crewe, whose 
words he quotes : "Is it conceivable that at any time an Indian Em- 
pire could exist, on the lines, say, of Australia and New Zealand, with 
no British officials and no tie of creed and blood, which takes the place 
of these material bonds? To me that is a world as imaginary as any 
Atlantis . . . that was ever thought of by the ingenious brain of any 
imaginary writer" (page 89). Such being his point of view, it is 
strange that the author should so often be surprised to find that " the 
preaching of racial hate " is a prominent feature of Indian nationalism. 

The author, however, has no illusions. He knows that there is no 



